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ADDRESS 


On the Present Condition and Prospects of 
the Aboriginal inhabitants of North Ameri- 
ca, with particular — to the Seneca 
nation. By M. B. Pierce, a Chief of the | 
Seneca nation, and a member of Dartmouth 
College. 
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The condition and cireumstances of the race | 
of people of whom [ am by blood one, and in | 
the well being of whom I am, by the ties of| 
kindred and the common feelings of humanity, | 
deeply interested, sufficiently apologise, and | 
tell the reason for my seeking this occasion of | 
appearing before this audience, in this city. | 
Not only the eyes and attention of you, our | 
neighbours-~but also of the councils of this 
ereat nation are turned upon us. We are 
expected to do, or to refuse to do, what ihe | 
councils of this nation, and many private men 
are now asking of us—what many favour and | 
advocate—yet also what many discountenance 
and condemn. 





that the history of this country, in respect to 
us and its civilization, has furnished so much 
ground for the saying, and for giving credence 
to it. 

But whence and why are we thus doomed? 
Why must we be i dg ie 
zation, or the requiem Of our be chan 
by the waves of the Pacific, which is destined | you in such a manner as to cause you to deem 
to engulph us? them children of greater light and superior 

It has been so long and so often said as to | wisdom to yourselves, and you should open to 
have gained general credence, that our natural |them the hospitality of your dwellings, and 
constitution is such as to render us incapable of | the fruits of your labour, and they should, by 
apprehending, and incompetent to practise, | dint of their superior wisdom, dazzle and amaze 
upon those principles from which result the | you, so as, for what to them were loys and rat- 
characteristic qualities of Christian civili- | ¢les, they should gain freer admission and fuller 
zation; and so by a necessary consequence, | welcome, till finally they should claim the right 
under the sanction of acknowledged principles | to your possessions, and of hunting you, like 
of moral law, we must yield ourselves sacri-| wild beasts, from your long and hitherto undis- 
fices, doomed by the constitution which the! puted domain, how ready would you be to be 
Almighty has made for us, to that other race | taught of them? How cordially would you open 
of human beings, whom the same Almighty | your minds to the conviction that they meant 
has endowed with a more noble and more | not to deceive you further, and still more fatally 
worthy constitution. in their proffers of pretended kindness. 

These are the premises: these the argu-| How much of the kindness of friendship for 
ments: these the conclusions ; and if they are | them, and of esteem for their manners and 
true and just and legitimate, in the language of | customs would you feel? Would not * the milk 
the poet, we must say of human kindness” in your breasts be turned 
to the gall of hatred towards them? 

And have not we, the original and undisputed 
| possessors of this country, been treated worse 

But are they true, and just. an‘ legitimate ? than you would be, shoild my supposed case 
Do we, as a people, iack the capacity of ap-| be transformed to reality? 
prehending and appreciating any of the prin-| But I will leave the consideration of this 
ciples which form the basis of Christian civili-| point for the present, by saying. what I believe 







Say, ye on whom the sunelight of civili- 
zation and Christianity has constantly shone 
—into whose lap fortune has poured her brim- 
ful horn, so that you are enjoyins the highest 
and best spiritual and temporal bles: ings of 


weil Meme lh ome fresn : 
and! or some distant Id 2.2 


“ God of the just—thou gavest the bitter cup, 
We bow to thy behest, and drink it up.” 








My relation to my kindred people being as | zation? Do we lack the competency of practising | every person who hears me will assent to, that 


you are aware it is, I have thought it not im-| 
proper—rather that it was highly proper—that 
I should appear before you in my own person 
and character, in behalf of my people and 
myself, to present some facts, and views, and | 
reasons, which must necessarily have a mate- 
rial bearing upon our decisions and doings at 
the present juncture of our affairs. ; 

Hitherto our cause has been advocated al- 
most exclusively, though ably and humanely, 
by the friends of human right and human weal, 
belonging by nature to a different, and by cir- 
cumstances and education to a superior, race of 





upon those principles in any or aid their vari-| the manner in which the whites have habitu- 
eties of application ? | ally dealt with the Indians, make them wonder 
A general reference to facts as they are|that their hatred has not burned with tenfold 


|recorded in the history of the former days of| fury against them, rather than that they have 


our existence, and as they now are transpiring | not laid aside their own. peculiar notions and 

before the eyes of the whole enlightened | habits, and adopted those of their civilized 

world, give an answer which should ever stifle | neighbours. 

the question, and redeem us from the stigma.| Having said thus much as to the question, 
Before citing particular exemplifications of | «* Why have not the Indians been civilized and 

the truth of this, I will allude to one question | Christianized by the intercourse and efforts of 

which is triumphantly asked by those who} the whites ?”— 

adopt the doctrine of the untameable nature of| I would now call your attention to a brief 

the Indian, viz: Why have not the Indians|exemplification of the point I was remarking 


men. The ability and humanity of its advo-| become civilized and Christianized as a con-| upon before alluding to the above mentioned 
eates, however, does not do away the expe-| sequence of their intercourse with the whites | question, viz: “ That the Indian is capable of 
diency, nor even the necessity, of those of us|—and of the exertions of the whites to bring| apprehending and appreciating, anf is com- 
who can standing forth with our own pen | about so desirable a result? Who that believes| petent to practise on those principles which 
and voices, in behalf of that same right and|the susceptibilities and passions of human| form the basis of Christian civilization.” 
that same weal as connected with ourselves, | nature to be in the main uniform throughout! I do not know that it has ever been ques- 
which have been and now are, by a powerful | the rational species, needs an answer to this| tioned, and especially by those who have had 
and perhaps fatal agency, almost fatally | question from me? the best opportunities to learn by experience 
jeoparded. Recur to the page which records the deal-| and observation, that the Indian possesses as 
It has been said and reiterated so frequently | ings, both in manner and substance, of the| perfect a physical constitution as the whites, or 
as to have obtained the familiarity of house-|early white settlers and of their successors, | any other race of men—especially in the matter 
hold words, that it is the doom of the Indian | down even to the present day, with the unlet- of hardy body, swift foot, sharp and true eye, 
to disappear—to vanish like the morning dew | tered and unwary red man, and then recur to| accompanied by a hand that scareely ever 
—before the advance of civilization; andj the susceptibilities of your own bosom, and the | drew the bow-string amiss, or raised the toma- 
melancholy is it to us—those doomed ones— | question is answered, hawk in vain. 
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_ I believe also, that it is not denied that he 
is susceptible of hatred, and equally of friend- 
ship—that he even can love and pity, and feel 
gratitude—that he is prone to adoration of the 
Great Spirit—that he possesses an imagination, 
by which he pictures fields of the blessed in a 






THE FRIEND. 


rationally the flame of love, in accordance 
with the promptings of which, she offered her- 
self at the hymeneal altar, to take the nuptial 
ties with a son of Christian England. ‘The 
offspring of this marriage have been, with 
pride, claimed as sons and citizens of the noble 


pores and more glorious world than this; that| and venerable state of Virginia. 
i 


€ possesses the faculty of memory and judg- 
ment, and such a combination of faculties as 
enabled him to invent and imitate; that he is 
susceptible of ambition, emulation, pride, vani- 
ty; that he is sensitive to honour and dis- 
grace; and necessarily has the elements of a 
moral sense og conscience. All these are 
granted as entering into his native spiritual 
constitution, itil 

For instances of those natural endowments, 
which, by cultivation, give to the children of 
civilization their great names and far-reaching 
fame, cali to mind Philip of Mount Hope, 
whose consummate talents and skill made him 
the white man’s terror, by his display of those 
talents and skill for the white man’s destruc- 
tion. 

Call to mind Tecumseh, by an undeserved 
association with whose name one of the great 
men of your nation has obtained more of great- 
ness than he ever merited, either for his deeds 
or his character. Call to mind Red Jacket, 
formerly your neighbour, with some of you a 
friend. and a familiar, of the same tribe with 
whom I have the honour to be a humble mem- 
ber: to have been a friend and familiar with 
whom none of you feel it a disgrace. Call to 
mind Osceola, the victim of the white man’s 
treachery and cruelty, whom neither his ene- 
my’s cunning or arm could conquer on the 
battle field, and who at last was consumed * in 
durance vile,”’ by the corroding of his own spi- 
rit. “In durance vile,” I say, (blot the fact 
from the records of that damning baseness, of 
that violation of all law, of all humanity, 
which that page of your nation’s history, which 
contains an account of it, must ever be—blot 
out the fact, | say, before you rise up to call 
an Indian treacherous or cruel.) Call to mind 
these and a thousand others, whom I have not 
time to mention, and my point is gained. 

Here then the fundamental elements of the 
best estate of human nature are admitted as 
existing in the natural constitution of the In- 
dian. The question now comes, are these 
elements susceptible of cultivation and im- 
provement, so as to entitle their possessors to 
the rank which civilization and Christianity 
bestow ? 

For an instance of active pity—of deep, 
rational, active pity, and the attendant intel- 
lectual qualities, I ask you to call to mind the 
story, surpassing romance, of Pocahontas ; she 
who threw herself between a supposed inimi- 
cal stranger, and the deadly club which had 
been raised, by the stern edict of her stern 
father—she begged for the victim’s life—she 
obtained his deliverance from the jaws of death, 
by appealing to the affections which existed in 
the bosom of her father, savage as he was, and 
which affections overcame the fell intent which 
had caused him to pronounce the white man’s 
doom. From this time she received the in- 
struction, imbibed the principles and senti- 
ments; adopted the manners and customs of 
the whites; in her bosom burned purely and 


| 


Ye who love prayer, hover in your imagi- 
nation around the cot of Brown, and listen to 
the strong supplications as they arise from the 
fervent heart of Catharine, and then tell me 
whether “the poor Indian whose untutored 
mind sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind,” is not capable, by cultivation, of ration- 
ally comprehending the true God, whose pavi- 
lion, though it be the clouds, still giveth grace 
even to the humble. 

But perhaps I am indulging too much in 
minuteness. Let me then refer to one more 
instance which covers the whole ground, and 
sets the point under consideration beyond dis- 
pute. ‘The ill-starred Cherokees stand forth 
in colours of living light, redeeming the In- 
dian character from the foul aspersions that it 
is not susceptible of civilization and Christian- 
ization. In most of the arts which character- 
ise civilized life, this nation, in the aggregate, 
have made rapid and long advances. ‘The arts 
of peace in all their varieties, on which depend 
the comforts and enjoy ments of the enlightened, 
have been practised and the results enjoyed by 
them. The light of revelation has beamed in 
upon their souls, and caused them to exchange 
the blind worship of the Great Spirit, for the 
rational worship and service of the God of the 
Bible. Schools have been established. An al- 
phabet of the language invented by one of their 
own men: instruction sought and imparted ; 
and letters cultivated in their own as well as the 
English language. 

Hence many individuals have advanced even 
to the refinements of civilized life, both in 
respect to their physical and intellectual con- 
dition. A John Ross stands before American 
people in a character both of intellect and heart 
which many of the white men in high places 
may envy, yet never be able to attain. A 
scholar, a patriot, an honest and honourable 
man ; standing up before the ** powers that be,” 
in the eyes of heaven and men, now demand- 
ing, now supplicating of thuse powers a re- 
gard for the right of humanity, of justice, of 
law—is still a scholar, a patriot, an honest and 
honourable man; though an Indian blood 
coursing in his veins, and an Indian colour 
giving hue to his complexion, dooms him, and 
his children and kin, to be hunted at the point 
of the bayonet by those powers, from their 
home and possessions and country, to the 
‘‘ Terra incognita’ beyond the Mississippi. 

I now leave this point, on which, perhaps, I 
need not have spoken, thus briefly, from the 
fact that it is granted by all of you as soon 
as announced, and proceed to make a few 
remarks confined more exclusively to my own 
kindred tribe, a part of whom live near this 
city. 

Taking it as clearly true that the Indians are 
susceptible of cultivation and improvement, 
even to the degree of physical, intellectual and 
moral refinement, which confers the title of 
civilized and Christianized, I now proceed to 
consider whether their condition and feelings 
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are such as to render feasible the undertaking 
to bring them up to that degree—whether in 
fact they do not themselves desire to come up 
to it. When I say they, I mean those who 
constitute the body and stamina of the people, 
As to this point, I take it upon myself to say, 
that such an undertaking is feasible, and‘doubly 
so from the fact, that the object of the under- 
taking is earnestly desired by themselves. 

I know of no way to set this matter in a 
clearer light than by presenting you with some 
facts as to the spirit and the advance of improve- 
ments amongst them. And this I crave the 
liberty of doing by a brief detail of items, pre- 
facing the detail by the remark of a highly 
respectable individual formerly of Holland, 
Erie county, but for some eighteen years a 
resident of Illinois. After an absence of about 
fifteen years, he returned two or three years 
ago, and spent the summer in this region, and 
and several days of the time on the reserva- 
tion. He frequently remarked, that the In- 





dians, during his absence, had improved far 
more rapidly than their neighbours in the 
country around them. 

In business there is much greater diligence 
and industry; their teams, in respect to oxen, 
horses, wagons, sleighs, &c. are greater in 
number, and better in quality than formerly; 
and in these respects there is a constant im- 
provement. The men labour more, compara- 
tively, and the women less, except in their 
appropriate sphere, than formerly. 

With regard to buildings, they are much 
more conveniently planned, and of the best 
materials, both dwelling houses and barns, and 
new ones constantly going up. Those who 
have not lands of their own under cultivation, 
are much more willing to hire out their ser- 
vices to others, either by the year or by shares ; 
this shows that the idea, *‘ to work is thought 
to be dishonourable’’ has been done away. 
There are amongst us good mowers, and 
cradlers, and reapers. Blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, shoemakers, and other mechanics find 
work enough for their own brethren. There 
are several wagons in the nation, which are 
worth more than one hundred dollars in cash ; 
tools of the best quality, and of various kinds ; 
manure and other things are sometimes ap- 
plied, but five years ago, almost or quite uni- 
versally wasted. 


(To be continued.) 


eee 
Communicated for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 


THIRD LECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 290.) 


The colonies of West New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania were founded on the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice and equal rights. In these 
we see more of the external manifestation of 
the truth, that providential blessings accompany 
national righteousness than in any other in- 
stances in modern time. The universal pros- 
perity, political, moral and religious of the 
colonies, so long as they remained attached to 
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the principles upon which they were founded,| vivors of this same tribe were murdered in the 
give certain evidence that they had their origin) work-house, in which they had been placed for 
in the truth. Equally with their fiercer New protection. Rewards were soon offered by the 
England contemporaries, they were anxious to government of Pennsylvania for Indian scalps, 
put the power in the people, and still more and Indian murders were of frequent occur- 
desirous to teach them to understand their/rence. Who can wonder then if retribution 
liberty-as men and as Christians. Men who!came swiftly upon them. Whilst Pennsylva- 
had come themselves into subjection to the nia kept her faith with the Indians, she never 
dominion of Christ, were in the love and the suffered at their hands. Whilst she kept to 
spirit of the gospel establishing governments the peaceable principles of her founder, war 
in the wilderness. Penn sought of the Lord and bloody contention came not to her doors. 
for wisdom to know, and an honest mind to But now the protecting influence had departed, 
enable him to perform, his duty. It has been and over her once peaceful dominions was 
said of Pennsylvania, that ‘ of all colonies that 'spread the spirit of war. Her punishments 
ever existed, none was established on so phi-|then came upon her. By the waters of Bran- 
lanthropic a plan; none was more deeply im-|dywine—by the village of Germantown—at 
pressed with the character of its founder; pone|the night massacre at Paoli—at the bloody 
displayed more as it grew up, his principles scenes at Wyoming, she had terrible witness 
of toleration, liberty and peace, and none rose of conflict and carnage. ‘The dead bodies of 
and flourished more rapidly than she did. She her proud and war-breathing children were left 
was the last of the British colonies which were upon the fields of Princeton, the plains of 
settled in the eighteenth century; but she soon Monmouth, and on every battle ground from 
exceeded most of her elder sisters in popula-|the highlands of the Hudson, to the encamp- 
tion, improvement, and general prosperity.” | ments at Yorktown. et 

Whilst anxious to furnish a retreat for his} The colonies whose origin we have been 
brethren in religious profession, secure from | considering now constitute one mighty repub- 
persecution, oppression and strife, Penn was lic. As the judgments of heaven will ulti- 
also desirous that it might be an asylum for all,| mately fall on the guilty nation which violates 
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Where are all the tribes which once peopled 
the eastern portion of our country. ‘The last 
of many of them have perished through the 
arts of civilized murderers on the land of their 
forefathers. Others have been forced from 
their own mountain springs and fresh flowing 
rivers—{rom the hunting grounds and council 
fires of their nation, to mingle with the miser- 
able remains of other tribes, who are still suf- 
fered to linger in the unclaimed forests beyond 
the Mississippi. A handful of Aborigines still 
left on the Buffalo and Allegany reservations, 
are seeking with despairing energy, and in the 
last struggle of expiring hope, to preserve alive 
the sparks of their council fires, to warm and 
lighten themselves and their children. But the 
foot of oppressive power is already raised, and 
when it is again placed on the earth, it will be 
on the last live coal they are seeking to cherish, 
and extinguish it forever. Such is the measure 
which, from year to year, the white man 
metes out to his Indian brother. We seize 
upon their dwellings, possess ourselves of their 
cultivated fields, drive them from their forests, 
and consider the very swamps of Florida too 
good to be left them to hunt in. 

And what of our slavery! clinging even in 
this gospel-day to this worst relic of the bar- 





where man restored to the lost rights and pri-| the rights of others—which heaps wrongs on | barous ages—we support it as a nation, against 


vileges with which God originally endowed) the heads of the weak and unprotected ; let us 
him, “* might enjoy the highest degree of pos-| consider how our nation stands. ‘The wrongs 
sible freedom and happiness.”” Dwelling with|inflicted on our Aborigines are crying out 
the fountain of inward law, he dared not settle against us for judgment. There is scarcely a 
on the lands until he had equitably purchased portion, from the far waters of St. John, to the 
them from the Indians. swamps of Florida, from our eastern borders to 
All remained prosperous whilst the colony | our western wilds, which have not borne wit- 
was in the hands of its original planters. Long|ness to our unprovoked aggression, our pri- 
indeed after William Penn’s death the Indians| vate injuries, and our national outrages upon 
kept inviolate the treaty he had made with) them. 
them. Peace reigned. The chain of friend-| And cannot Indians feel? Who that has 
ship had not rusted—the path of peace was|read the speech of Scanando, the Oneida 
still open—the sun of unclouded confidence} chief, then nearly 100 years old, when he 
shone brightly upon all. But a change came. | found that white men had, by treachery, taken 
Indians, even in Pennsylvania, were grievously | their improvements and the homes of their 
cheated and wronged. ‘They were stirred up| fathers from them, has not felt his soul moved 
to acts of revenge, and a war ensued. in sympathy with the emotions that stirred 
In 1763, a band of white savages from the) him, and which brought floods of tears from 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, fell in retaliation} his sightless eyes. 
upon an innocent and unsuspecting tribe.| ‘* My warriors and children! hear! It is 
They were a small remnant of a friendly na-| cruel, it is very cruel! a heavy burden lies on 
tion who had welcomed William Penn to his|my heart; it is very sick. ‘This is a dark day. 
province. On the fertile banks of the Cones-|The clouds are black and heavy over the 
toga, they had long lived in friendship and| Oneida nation; and a strange arm is heavy 
harmony with their white neighbours. Oldjupon us. ‘The graves of our fathers are 
Shahaes, who had assisted at the treaty with| destroyed, and their children are driven away. 
the proprietor m 1701—who had ever been a| The Almighty is angry with us; for we have 
faithful and an affectionate friend to the English, | been very wicked ; therefore his arm does not 
was one of the victims. When told that the}/keep us. Where are the chiefs of the rising 
settlers from the frontiers might come and|sun! White chiefs now kindle their ancient 
raurder him and his people, he replied, ‘It is|fires! ‘There no Indian sleeps, but those that 
impossible; there are Indians indeed in the| sleep in their graves. My house will soon be 
woods who would kill me and mine if they |like theirs; soon will a white chief here kindle 
could get at us, for my friendship to the Eng-|his fire. Your Seanando will soon be no 
lish ; but the English will wrap me up in their) more, and his village no more a village of In- 
watch-coats, and secure me from all danger.” \dians.”” ‘ All our children’s hearts are sick, 
He laid down at night, in full confidence of the|and our eyes rain like the black cloud that 
white man’s friendship—he awoke, and the|roars on the tops of the trees of the wilder- 
white man’s instrument of death was already | ness.”” 
wet with his blood. The crimson current of} Old Scanando was driven from his village, 
these murders fell upon the declining fire ofjand his people from their improvements, and 
Indian trust in Pennsylvania, and extinguished|the smoke which rose from the Indian 4aid 
it forever. The scene was quickly followed|hearths came from new fires, around which 
by a similar one in Lancaster, where the sur-| Anglo-Saxons were clustered. 















the light in every individual conscience— 
against the testimony of every man’s reason, 
and against the outcry of the Christian world. 

The greatest part of mankind are, it is true, 
and have been, from age to age, under the con- 
trol of absolute tyranny, and bound with the 
shackles of a merciless slavery. But the ex- 
ample of other nations, the errors of other 
times, does not extenuate, will not justify our 
evil actions. On some crime-corrupted coun- 
tries the judgments of heaven have been falling 
for centuries, the fruit of the sins of the present 
day seems coming on others, and sooner or 
later, wo, wo, will it be to every nation which 
abuses its trust, which connives at oppression, 
gives protection to robbery, and encourages 
outrage. What can we look for then but the 
rod of judgment. And are not judicial punish- 
ments already upon us? Go look at the South! 
Wherever slavery flourishes, there morality 
fades. Industry sickens, and political im- 
provements move slow. Life ceases to be held 
in estimation, and private murders and public 
assassinations grow more and more common. 
Yet the masters cling to this source of their 
wo. John Randolph, of Roanoke, the eloquent 
and eccentric, beholding the waste and deso- 
lation slavery was bringing on the country, told 
his brethren of the South, on the floor of Con- 
gress, ‘‘ that the time was coming when the 
masters would run away from their slaves, and 
be advertised for by them in the public papers.” 
Marshall, the son of the late chief justice, de- 
clared, in the house of delegates in Virginia, 
that slavery “ is ruinous to the whites—retards 
improvement—roots out an industrious popu- 
lation—banishes the yeomanry of the country 
—deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, 
the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment 
and support. ‘The master has no capital but 
what is vested in slaves; the father, instead of 
being richer for his sons, is at a loss to provide 
for them—there is no diversity of occupations, 
no incentive to enterprise. Labour of every 
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species is disreputable, because performed by 
slaves, Our towns are statiunary—our villages 
almost every where declining, and the general 
aspect of the country marks the curse of a 
wasteful, idle, reckless population, who have 
no interest in the soil, and care not how much 
it is impoverished.” 

Who cannot in this see the Providential hand 
administering judicial judgment ‘The crime 
made its own reward. But for our manifold 
iniquities—our national and individual corrup- 
tions, there are. there have been of late, heavy 
and complicated punishments. Cannot we 
read in the blindness of our rulers ruining the 
nation, in the wild speculations of our people 


aiding their own miseries, in the calamiues in- 


numerable and of awful extent by water and 
by fire of the last few years, proofs ample of 
the righteous controversy of the Ruler of na- 
tions. 

The inspeaking spirit of the gospel, as it is 
submitted to, restrains the lust of power, 
relaxes the grasp of avarice, and breathing the 
universal essence of love, will always speak 
out against slavery. Let but the mass of the 
nation become subject to its power, and the 
shackles of involuntary servitude must be 
broken for ever. But are we to wait until the 
nation becomes regenerated, belore we open 
our mouths for the dumb, and speak on behalf 
of the poor and down-trodden? ‘The condition 
of others is not the true gage of our duties. 









agents, and visits them still for their crimes. 
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went forth into action when all was excitement 
and zeal, spurred onward by eloquent oratory, 
and fire-fed reports, which grew colder, and 
colder, and colder, as speech-making ceased, 
and excitement subsided, till they sunk to the 
quiet repose of a lifeless torpidity. ‘Ihe only 
true prompting for action is an inward requir- 
ing of duty. They who rest upon this will 
never want Zeal for the truth, will never grow 
weary in labour. To this then as Christians— 
to this then as Friends, we are bound to retire 
for direction. All zeal not springing from this, 
all action other motives may prompt, will 
neither contribute to strengthen our love for the 
truth, or enable us rightly to fill up our measure 
of duty. 

We have thus hastily run over the history of 
empires, and every step of our journey has 
been amongst monuments that speak of man’s 
individual weakness, and of national sins, and 
bear testimony to the omnipotent justice and 
overruling Providence of immutable wisdom. 
We have seen external law springing from the 
necessities of man’s nature, and instituted in 
accordance with the indwelling testimony of 
truth. We have been taught by the records 
of nations—we have felt in the fulfilment of 
prophecy, that he who binds the free actions 
of men to the car of his providence, makes 
nations as well as individuals responsible 






























the banks of the Tigris, and the Euphrates but 
murmurs amid the earthy mounds of dissolving 
Babylon. We have seen ‘I'yre receiving those 
judgments that recompensed her for selling her 
neighbours as slaves. We have studied the 
providences through which Persia, the pow- 
erful, was punished—through which Greece, 
by art decorated, by philosophy polished, went 
down into slavery and ignorance through the 
broad paths of vice and corruption. We have 
seen Rome, conquering Rome, sink in blood 
—Carthage, the centre and seat of commercial 
prosperity, perish through unhallowed ambi- 
tion. When we remember these things, shall 
we not tremble to think of the national crimes 
which pollute our own lovely land? Shall the 
judgments of Providence ever make the borders 
of the mighty Mississippi—the feitile banks 
of the Connecticut, the Hudson, and the Dela- 
ware, as desolate as the regions cf the Jordan, 
the Tigris and Euphrates? Justice has visited 
in those eastern climes, the crimes of nations, 
not only on their inhabitants, but on the soil 
they trod. Many a Grecian height renowned 
in song, looks down on ruined cities and im- 
poverished fields. Carmel and Lebanon lift 
up their stately heads in s«litade above un- 
peopled valleys. ‘The Armenian mountains 
tower proudly over plains once teeming with 
life and luxuriant verdure, which now lie un- 


tilled, and are bereft of their children. And 
We have shown on a former occasion, that 


The principle of light, the Spirit of our Sa- 
viour, which enables us to see, which strength- 
ens us to act, should be taken as our guide and 
our counsellor in all things. When under its 
direction, when moving in its power, we shall 
labour, unflinchingly, to fill up our measure of 
duty, without shrinking from the scorn or 
fearing the wrath of our fellows. The true 
hearted Christian knows no principle of action 
but obedience, and his conscience is too tender 
to bear the weight of the shackles of that 
despicable rule called expediency. ‘The inner 
spirit of law, the light of Christ Jesus, is the 
foundation of morals, and let it be once under- 
stood that its testimony is to give way to pru- 
dential considerations, and where can we stop. 
There is not a truth in doctrine—there is not a 
principle in virtue, which a sophistical reason 
may not at times lead the bewildered mind to 
hope and believe, it would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be inexpedient to uphold and sup- 
port. The testimony of truth is immutable, 
and all the alchemy of man’s wisdom and 
reasoning will never be able to transmute the 
wrong in principle into the right in action. 
But let us examine our motives in that we 
are doing and saying. ‘The Governor of the 
universe ofien mocks the policy of men, who, 
in their own wills, and in their own strength, 
and in their own pride, are endeavouring to be 
ul ; 
e The of much that bears in the world 
the name of benevolent feeling or action is 
found in mental excitement. That love for the 
cause of the slave, which needs to be roused 
by heart-stirring lectures, to be countenanced 
by popular gatherings, to be quickened by ora- 
torical speeches, is not deep in its rootings, and 
has a precarious existence. Who cannot re- 
member associations established, societies form- 
ed, for great and benevolent objects, which 


national vices enervate national intellect, and 
prove adverse to the true interests of learning 
and science, of arts and philosophy. We 
then found, and our present course reads us 
the same lesson, that national virtue and pros- 
perity are intimately connected with personal 
security, and religious and political freedom. 
From the ruins of ancient cities—from the 
barrenness of once fertile plains—from the 
calamities now visiting our nation—from the 
history of every country, and of every clime, 
the voice of warning and instrvction rises; I 
would that we may give itdue heed. We see 
in the light of the past, the numberless evils 
and calamitous workings of war ; how through 
it the comforts of home are invaded, the la- 
bours of learning impeded, and the records of 
science destroyed. If we see in the Roman 
decline the increased demand fur excitement, 
and on tracing it up to its source, find it sprang 
from their deepening corruption, and proved 
the precursor of ruin, we shall well feel alarmed, 
if either within ourselves, or without among 
our neighbours, we see a growing tendency 
for new fountains of dissipation. We may as 
assuredly know that the public morality is 
declining, when our museums are turned into 
theatres, and our citizens long after opera 
houses, as we can that our own spiritual in- 
terests haze suffered, when we find in our- 
selves an increased attachment to novels, and 
the light frothy foam of the annuals. 

We have seen thut the crimes and corrup- 
tions of Egypt extinguished her learning, and 
deeply debased her ; that the Israelites sull, for 
their sins, as a nation, bow down to the rod 
of correction, and suffer oppression and bond- 
age. Idolatrous Ammon ; Moab, the haughty; 
Idumea, the proud ; have been brought down to 
the dust, and confounded and spoiled. Every 
vestige of Nineveh, the mighty, is lost from 


































shall nature’s granite bnilt watch-towers which 
rise in New England—shall the highland 
peaks which overlook the Hudson—shall the 
multiplied pinnacles of the far stretching Alle- 
ghanies, eyer look down upon scenes laid waste 
for our national sins, spoiled of their verdure, 
and robbed of their people? Why may it not 
be? Let us remember that national crimes call 
forth the action of that mysterious pen, which, 
guided by the hand of Providence, still writes 
on the walls of national glory and national 
defences, Mene, Mene, ‘Tekal, Upharsin. 


ree 
From the Knickerbocker. 
FLOWERS. 


The flowers are here again, 
Blown into being by the breath of Spring ; 
They fill the vales, and over hi!l and plain 
Far strown, their sweetness fling. 


Oh, pale, wild-flowers ! 
That perfume far away the solemn wood— 
Blooming all day, and with the sunset hours, 
Closing in solitude. 


With face to the sky, 
Earth-born ye are, and nursed by sun and showers; 
With sin nor pain in life, sinless ye die, 

In autumn frosts, pale flowers! 


God's testament to man 
By works, are ye, oh flowers ! throughout the earth ; 
As part and parce! of His mighty plan, 

When worlds on worlds had birth. 


A Remedy for Naked Feet.—At one of the late tem- 
perance meetings in Dublin, A. O'Connell stated, that 
before teetotalism began, he was about to get his 
school-room boarded, to keep the poor children’s feet 
from the stones; but when the change of teetotalism 
began to stir, the children all got shoes, and he was 
saved the trouble. So, said he, there is one benefit, it 
has clothed the naked and fed the hungry. The pa- 
rents who used to spend their money on drink, now 
keep it for their families. 


— 
af 
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For ** The Friend.” 
ISAAC AND MARY PENNINGTON. 


[Having been much interested in a little 
account given by ‘Thomas Ellwood, of a visit 
to Isaac and Mary Pennington, shortly after 
they had become members of the Quaker So- 
ciety, 1 conciuded to transmit a copy, if the 
editor should deem it suitable, for insertion in 
“The Friend.” 

It evidently sets forth their retired, watchful 
and fervent frame of mind; and as those that 
‘* feareth always,”’ even in some of the younger 
members of the family. Evidencing by their 
very countenances and Christian gravity, that, 
strangers and pilgrims here, they were mainly 
engaged to work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling, and wholly seek after another 
and a better inheritance. | 

** But very much surprised we were,” 
(Thomas Ellwood proceeds,) “* when being 
come thither, we first heard, then found, they 
were become Quakers; a people we had no 
knowledge of, and a name we had, till then, 
scarce heard of. 

‘So great a change, from a free, debonair, 
and courtly sort of behaviour, which we had 
formerly found thei in, to so strict a gravity 
as they now received us with, did not a little 
amuse us, and disappoint our expectation of 
such a pleasant visit as we used to have and 
had now promised ourselves. Nor could my 
father have any opportunity, by a private con- 
ference with them, to understand the ground or 
occasion of this change; there being some 
other strangers with them, related to Isaac 
Pennington, who came that morning from 
London to visit them also. 

+ For my part, | sought, and at length found 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
daughter, whom I found gathering some flow- 
ers in the garden, attended by her maid, who 
was also a Quaker. But when I addressed 
myself to her, after my accustomed manner, 
with intention to engage her in some discourse, 
which might introduce conversation, on the 
fact of our former acquaintance; though she 
treated me with a courteous mien, yet, as 
young as she was, the gravity of her look and 
behaviour struck such an awe upon me, that I 
found myself not so much master of myself, 
as to pursue any further converse with her. 
Wherefore, asking pardon for my boldness, in 
having intruded myself into her private walks, 
I withdrew, not without some disorder, as I 
thought, at least of mind.* 

‘** We stayed dinner, which was very hand- 
some, and lacked nothing to recommend it to 
me, but the want of mirth and pleasant dis- 
course, which we could neither have with 
them, nor, by reason of them, with one another 
amongst ourselves; the weightiness that was 
upon their spirits and countenances, keeping 
down the lightness that would have been up 
in us. We stayed, notwithstanding, till the 
rest of the company took their leave of 
them ; and then we also, doing the same, re- 
turned, not greatly satisfied with our journey, 
rns what in particular to find fault 
with,” 





* This young woman was their daughter Gulielma, 
afterwards the wife of William Penn. 


For “ ‘The Friend.” 

[Believing the following extract from an 
admonitory letter, written by William Lewis, 
to contain some very salutary hints for the 
regulation of our desires, and upright walk- 
ing through life; and that its precepts are not 
inapplicable to the present state of things 
amongst us, they are herewith submitted to 
the editor for insertion in ** ‘The Friend.” | 

Can there be stronger delusion in judgement 
than to suppose the seeking riches and honour 
and the enjoyment of pleasure in this present 
world, compatible with the example of our 
holy Lord and Saviour Jesus Chriet? Does 
it not seem as if the first great deceiver and 
foe his delusive influ- 
ence in the human mind as to pervade all its 
powers? Seeing the bulk of professors con- 
clude they have taken him for their lawygiver 
and pattern, whilst they are not only allowing 
but seeking softness and elegance in their 
dwellings; fullness of bread, and in some 
instances, ** abundance of idleness’’ in their 
daily course ; and in most, such attentions and 
solicitudes as turn to no mure account God- 
ward, than contrivances and expense to have 
the fruits of the earth before the sun can put 
them forth. In nearly all, (not restricted by 
slender means,) there is a stateliness in man- 
ner and deportment, with such tenacity respect- 
ing worldly distinctions, as renders to the view 
of infidels any real difference betwixt man and 
man very questionable. We may, though 
having eyes, be yet so blind as not to see the 
open glaring contrariety exhibited in the allowed 
practice of the day, to the plain doctrines and 
uniform example of a world-renouncing Lord ; 
such blindness may, through our conformity to 
its manners, come upon us that are professors ; 
but this, I think, we may be assure. of, that 
the enemies of the Lord Jesus, deists and infi- 
dels of every class, are, and will continue to 
be more quick-sighted; the broad sneer of 
derision will be on their countenances ; sarcas- 
tic strictures will be freely allowed, and remain 
unrepelled. ‘* ‘These pilgrims and strangers, 
say they, seem to get a little reconciled to this 
foreign clime, tliough so far from their native 
country and their father’s house ; this howling 
wilderness, as they call it, appears, some how 
or other, to have received a manure that hath 
so enriched the soil as to render it capable of 
producing very pleasant fruits, even to their 
refined taste; and like us, who know of no 
better portion than our good things in this life, 
they seem to sit down, each under his own 
vine, and under his own fig tree; so that, 
though it seems we are to be forever separated 
at the end of the journey—they raised up to 
everlasting glory for having followed, as they 
phrase it, a crucified Lord, and we consigned 
to shame and everlasting contempt for having 
denied him, yet we really appear to be travel- 
ling in the same direction; at least we go in 
great harmony together, and walk through this 
vale of tears as friends.” 


Talking to Children.—He that can throw 
himself into the thoughts and circumstances of 
children so that they shall forget for the mo- 
ment the difference of their age and his, is a 
rare man, 


XS 
Y SLAVES. 
From Letters of a Traveller in Brazil. 


Shortly after, two runaway slaves were 
brought to the door of the venda, (a pub- 
lic house, or inn.) ‘They were tall, well look- 
ing men. ‘They were directed to sit down, 
which they accordingly did on the earth, with 
their backs against the wall of the venda. 
Shortly afterwards their master arrived. He 
had a well caparisoned horse. He entered the 
venda, and took the other end opposite to mine, 
so that I had no communication with him. He 
had searcely entered when a by-stander asked 
them (the slaves) a question, which they an- 
swered by sounds of bow, wow, wow, inti- 
mating that they were taken-by dogs. I now 
learned that these poor creatures were new 
negroes, who could not speak Portuguese. 
Alas! torn from their homes and relations, and 
transported to a country in which, by the law 
of 1831, they are virtually free; but now 
cheated of that freedom by perjury, forgery, 
and fraud! My new acquaintance walked with 
me as I turned from this scene, and shortly 
after asked my opinion on slavery. 1 was in 
no mood for duplicity or disguise, and was 
favoured with a flow of words by which I 
argued its wickedness, and proved that free 
labour was more profitable. In all this he 
appeared to be well pleased. We parted, and 
I returned to the venda. It was now six 
o'clock, and the runaways were ordered to 
stand up, which they obeyed. ‘Their blankets, 
or rugs, as full of dust and dirt as if they had 
been used for wiping the road, were now 
thrown over them. These covered their heads, 
and hung down to theirknees. Such a picture 
of misery was never surpassed, particularly 
when the owner, well and comfortably dressed, 
was seen to retire to a good dinner, whilst these 
poor creatures were led to the stable, to sleep 
for the night, under the charge of two keepers. 
At night I resolved to ask pardon for the cap- 
tives. I accordingly rose on hearing the keeper 
open the door of the stable, which was under- 
neath my room. I opened my window, and 
asked him if he thought I could obtain their 
pardon. He replied, ** Nao, Senhor, that can- 
not be.” 1, however, wrote the following note 
to the owner (the note was in Portuguese, but 
I translate it): ‘* 1 entreat pardon for the two 
slaves, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who said, * Be ye merciful, as your Father also 
is merciful.” I hope that, if you gr.nt this 
petition, our Father in heaven, will bless you 
and your family.” I now heard the keeper 
preparing to move his prisoners, and I opened 
my window. It was a cloudy, misty, cold 
morning. [I called him again, and offered him 
money if he would deliver it to his master,*at 
the same time telling him the subject. He 
replied, ‘Can you not deliver it yourself?” 
** How? he is in bed?” * No, Senhor, he is 
up. preparing to accompany us.” I threw my 
cloak over my dress, and went through the rain 
into his parlour, where he was with the land- 
lord, and one of his keepers. He was seated 
at the table. I presented him my card, which 
he read. I told him the object of my visit, 
but, saying that I could write Portuguese bet- 
ter than speak it, I requested he would peruse 
the note, which I now presented. He read it 
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over, paused, and read it again. His coun- 
tenance seemed to indicate that his conscience 
required more than he was willing to grant. 
He read it again—paused—at length he said, 
‘* Eu nao os tocareei, | will not touch them.” 
I retired, thanking him, and returned to my 
bed, where sweet sleep closed my eyes until 
eight o’clock, when the master and his cap- 
tives were miles away. I now prepared for 
my departure; and, when I had advanced 
some miles on my journey, | saw one of the 
keepers who was in the breakfast-room with 
the slave-owner, when I presented my petition 
for the pardon of the captives. I moved 
towards him, and anxiously desiring to know 
how the poor creatures were treated, extended 
my arm, as offering to shake hands with him. 
But he advanced, saying, ** Nao, nao, nao, 
Senhor;”’ and stooping, took my foot and 
kissed it. I was much affected by this, but 
my anxiety for the slaves prevented my giving 
way, until I asked if they were really pardon- 
ed. He replied, “* Yes, they were not touch- 
ed.” I sent a kind message of thanks, and 
moved forward. O love! love! surely thy 
power is omnipotent, that thus thou couldst 
make a human being offer such a mark of at- 
tention as to kiss my feet! All the whips in 
the Brazilian empire could not do this. 


JAMAICA. 
From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 4th mo. 
ist, 1841. 


We are glad to be able to find. room to-day 
for a document which we had for some little 
time lying by us. It is an extract of a letter 
from John Candler to Joseph Sturge, in which 
he gives the result of a tour of inspection which 
he had made in the island of Jamaica, with a 
view to ascertain the practical working of free- 
dom, and the true causes of complaint where 
it was otherwise than happy. ‘The informa- 
tion loses little of its value by being not of the 
most recent date; the tour having been ac- 
complished in the fall of last year. The omis- 
sion of the names and places with which the 
letter abounds, is a matter of delicacy due 
towards the parties directly concerned. 

Clarendon.—The estate consists of 3000 
acres, is greatly neglected as a sugar property, 
and will soon be abandoned. It used to make 
180 hogsheads of sugar; this year it makes 
only eighteen hogsheads. The canes sre left 
to ratoon out their strengih without being 
cleaned; and the fine level lands, fit for the 
plough, are fast gathering the guava bush. The 
attorney last year brought it in debt £600 ster- 
ling. Zudlow has been lately purchased by 
, for £4,500 currency. He is now re- 
converting it to a sugar property, having planted 
such a large breadth of cane as to insure him 
(he bape next crop, 120 hogsheads. This 
year it produced only four hogsheads of sugar, 
and one puncheon of rum. Thou wilt, no 
doubt, remember the evidence delivered by 
, before the Commons’ committee. He 
was the ostensible proprietor of estate, 
which, twenty-five years ago, was purchased 
for the nominal sum of £50,000, having on it 
700 slaves: he worked it at a dreadful waste 
of human life, and brought it deeply into debt. 
This property once yielded 900 hogsheads of 
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sugar in one year, being cultivated to the hill 
tops, and manured with liquid manure, carried 
up on the heads of the slaves. It came down 
gradually to 400, 300, 200 hogsheads! ‘This 
year it yields only thirty hogsheads; and, 
owing to its great distance from the sea, and 
the bad roads, is about to be given up for sugar, 
and turned to something else. » and 
other estates, are the property of , com- 
prising in all about 7000 acres. is gone 
to England, to endeavour to buy these proper- 
ties at a low rate, and will, no doubt, give 
them a bad name. If he should succeed in 
buying all these lands, it will be a clear proof, 
that, much as he runs them down, he thinks 
they are likely to pay well in time to. come. 
, the property consists of 800 acres, of 
which, 140 are in cane. This year, owing to 
the quarrels attending the coming in of free- 
dom, which prevented the planting of cane for 
one whole season, the crop is only seventy 
hogsheads. ‘The present season is one of 
great drought, and Vere is a dry parish; but a 
great breadth of new cane has been put in, 
part of which is established. has look- 
ed for 120 hogsheads next year, but is doubtful 
now whether he shall have so much. Vere 
yielded this year 2,400 hogsheads of sugar ; 
the average produce of several years past has 
been 4000 hogsheads. ‘There is no want of 
labourers in the parish, and they earn a great 
deal of money, as they work by job, and give 
five and sometimes six days’ labour in the 
week. Their provision grounds have utterly 
failed from the drought, and cassava, which is 
much cultivated by the planters, is scarce from 
the same cause; so that the common people 
chiefly subsist on bread, which is brought by 
dray here from the Kingston steam miils. I 
saw one gang of men at work, fencing in a 
large field with penguin, and learned from their 
own mouth, that they had taken the job so 
favourably for themselves, as to nett them a 
dollar and a half each per day; but then they 
worked very hard, and this was a very rare 
instance of good bargain making. Rode on 
the borders of and estates, 
looking wonderfully well, the season consid- 
ered ; and on our return to » halted 
at , a fine property, under the attorney- 
ship of , but cruelly mismanaged by a 
sutly, ferocious overseer, who is driving the 
labourers away by his ill conduct. It is one 
of ’s estates, and the only wonder is, 
that, with such proofs of the good working of 
freedom on his other properties, he should suf- 
fer this to be spoiled through the madness of 
one man. All the other estates that we passed 
on the road seemed to be enjoying repose, and 
to be fairly prospering. ‘Thou must well re- 
member estate, near Porus. The pre- 
sent overseer, treading in the steps of 
the attorney, and imitating his conduct on other 
properties, has managed to drive off the 
ple, who have bought plots of land for them- 
selves on the Mandeville road, so that only 
nine of the estate cottages remain occupied. 
These rent persecutions are grievous to bear; 
but they are working a great ¢hange in favour 
of the labourers, who are building houses for 
themselves on their own freeholds, to an extent 
which you would hardly have conceived pos- 
sible in so short a time. Now free settlements 












































are rising in all directions. ‘That at Porus 
extends for about two miles on the road side, 
with intervals between, and must now number, 
I should think, about 1500 inhabitants. The 
estates of and , near Mande- 
ville, the property of , are now getting 
to be deserted of labourers. A considerable 
number of them have bought land at the new 
settlement of Sligo-ville; and others are anx- 
iously looking out for land in their own neigh- 
bourhood. The overseer is a foolish man, and 
insists on three shillings sterling a week rent 
for house and grounds, besides his other vex- 
ations: it would really seem as if common 
sense were a contemptible thing in the eyes of 
the old time planters, and that nothing but 
sheer distress, arising from misconduct, can 
induce them to change their course. In the 
parish of St. Elizabeth, the planters have 
made a rod for their own backs. was 
one of the leading men in the game of vexation; 
but the labourers have gained the day in that 
quarter. A new settlement is formed on one 
of the mountain slopes near the plain; and so 
large a number have left their old homes to go 
to it, that poor old is now offering 
yearly leases to those who remain with him, 
and to others who may come. The general 
abuse of a landlord’s power in Jamaica is 
happily advancing the work of freedom. 

The people of Jamaica, speaking generally, 
feel themselves free and happy. ‘They are 
oppressed in some places by infatuated attor- 
neys and overseers, who are seeking to com- 
pel labour by the cruel rent screw; but they 
are fast getting out of their rapacious hands, 
by choosing home-steads of their own, and the 
very means intended to crush them proves a 
means of their rising in the world. I doubt 
whether, with all the oppression still practised 
against them, both under cover of the law and 
without Jaw, there be in the whole world a 
peasantry so happy as that of Jamaica. Some 
look at the dark clouds, some look at the blue 
sky, some look through the clouds. Iam one 
of the latter sort. I am sure the clouds are 
about to clear away, and all will be bright 
and fair in Jamaica; prosperity will attend 
the people, and heaven’s blessing rest upon 
them. 

Before I leave the country, it will be my 
endeavour to get hold of facts to prove the 
advantages of free over slave-labour, as it re- 
gards economy; but this is no easy task, as the 
managers of estates are very taciturn on this 
point. The new immigration act is likely to 
be a failure. I conversed with A. Barclay on 
the subject, before he left the island ; and, at 
the governor’s request, have had free commu- 
nication with the agent-general for immigra- 
tion. The latter seems to have very little 
hope of much result from the act. They 
rather look for a ship load or two of immi- 

















peo-|grants from Maryland; but there seems an 


uncertainty about it, as the free people of 
colour who leave the United States prefer 
Trinidad, because wages are higher. The 
population of Jamaica is so fast increasing, 
that the island will soon have labourers 
enough. It has enough already to keep up 


the cultivation to more than the apprentice- 
ship limits ; and the produce from this time 
forward will go on increasing, if the planters 
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only act fairly, and have a proper regard to 
their own interests. 


From Grant’s Book on the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. 

Many convineing arguments are adduced by 
the author, to prove that the Nestorians are the 
veritable lost tribes of Israel. It is a highly 
interesting book. A great part of the country 
had not been explored by any preceding travel- 
ler. 

“* Oct. 26.—Started for the patriarch’s resi- 
dence at eight in the morning. Descended to 
the river and forded it on a horse, the first I 
had seen since entering the Nestorian country 
in the mountains. ‘The water was waist deep, 
and fifty or sixty yards across. We now 
found a better road than I had seen for a long 
time before ; the rock having been cut away, and 
regular steps chiseled out in the more precipit- 
ous and difficult places, leaving, at intervals, 
the excavated’ rock hanging over our heads.” 

“The patriarch, having heard of my ap- 
proach, sent a horse, with some of his own 
men, to escort me to his dwelling, which stands 
far up on the mountain side. Our course con- 
tinued about N.E., till we came in sight of his 
residence, when we recrossed the river on our 
right, at the mouth of a considerable creek 
which waters the district of Diss. A Koordish 
castle, the summer residence of Suleiman Bey, 
the second chief of the Hakary tribes, stands 
upon an eminence commanding this bridge, 
from which the mansion of the patriarch is dis- 
tinctly visible, distant a little more than half a 
mile. A party of Koords who met us scruti- 
nised me very closely, but offered uo molesta- 
tion. Froma distance,I could see the patriarch 
looking out of his chamber window with a 
small spyglass, to get a view of his strange 
visiter from the New World.” 

‘** At half past twelve I found myself in the 
presence of the Patriarch of the East, the 
spiritual head of the Nestorian Church, who 
gave me a cordial welcome, but without that 
flow of heartless compliment and extravagant 
expression of pleasure which is so common in 
the mouth of a Persian. He said that he had 
been looking for a visit from some of our mis- 
sion for a very long time, till he had begun to 
think we should never arrive; but, now that I 
had taken such a long and difficult journey to 
see him, he could not doubt that we would have 
given him the pleasure of an interview at an 
earlier day, but for an apprehension of the dan- 
gers to which I had alluded as the reason of 
our long delay. ‘And now,’ he added, ‘ you 
are doubly weleome ; my heart is rejoiced that 
I see your face ; and you will make my house 
your own, and regard me as your elder brother. 
It is a happy day for us both, May your jour- 
ney be blessed. 

« The patriarch is thirty-eight years of age, 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, 
with a pleasant, expressive, and rather intelli- 
gent countenance; while his large flowing 
robes, his Koordish turban, and his long gray 
beard give him a patriarchal and venerable as- 
pect, which is heightened by a uniformly dig- 
nified demeanour. Were it not for the youth- 
ful fire in his eye, and his vigour and activity, 
I should have thought him nearer fifty than 


thirty-eight. 


But his friends assured me that| wide trousers of the country, trimmed with 


the hoariness of his beard and locks was that] silk, and one of the ancient manuscripts of his 


of care and not of age. His situation is cer- 
tainly a difficult and responsible one, since he 
is, in an important sense, the temporal as well 
as the spiritual head of his people. To pre- 
serve harmony, and scttle differences between 
the various tribes of his spirited mountaineers, 
and with the Koords by whom they are sur- 
rounded, is a labour that would tax the wisdom 
and patience of the greatest statesman; and I 
could hardly wonder that the hoar-frost of care 
was prematurely settling upon his locks. It 
was quite evident that the patriarch’s anxiety 
extended not less to the temporal than to the 
spiritual wants of his flock; as his first inqui- 
ries related particularly to their political pros- 
pects, the movements in Turkey, the designs of 
the European powers with regard to these 
countries; and why they did not come and 
break the arm of Mohammedan power, by 
which many of his people had been so long 
oppressed, and for fear of which the main body 
of them were shut up in their mountain fast- 
nesses. 

‘He is pacific in his disposition, and he 
carries his rifle in the anticipation of an encoun- 
ter with the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or 
wild boar of their mountains, rather than with 
the expectation of fighting their enemies the 
Koords. But, while the latter never enter the 
central parts of their country, they are some- 
times brought into collision with them on their 
borders, as already noticed. Such had recently 
been the case in Tehoma and Jelu; and, dur- 
ing my visit at the patriarch’s, he was called 
upon to decide what should be done with two 
Koords who had been taken by his people 
from a tribe that had some time before put two 
Nestorians to death. Blood for blood is still 
the law ; and custom requires that a tribe be 
held accountable for the conduct of each of its 
members. Hence it mattered not whether the 
individuals they had taken were guilty of the 
murder ; it was enough that they belonged to 
the same tribe, and by right they should die. 
The patriarch, however, was inclined to mercy, 
while his people, at the same time, must re- 
ceive justice. After due deliberation and inves- 
tigation of the case, the patriarch at length de- 
cided that, inasmuch as his people had brought 
the captive Koords into their own houses, they 
had, in a sense, become their own guests, and, 
consequently, their lives must be spared. But 
they might accept a ransom from the Koords ; 
and thus the matter was finally settled. 

“During five weeks which I spent at the 
patriarchal mansion, I had an opportunity to 
see Nestorians of the greatest intelligence and 
influence from all parts of their mountain abodes, 
and to elicit from them such information as I had 
not an opportunity to collect in any other way. 
I endeavoured by every possible means to col- 
lect satisfactory statistical and other informa- 
tion, to which I shall have occasion to recur 
in other parts of this work. I also visited some 
of the villages and places of chief interest in 
the vicinity.” 

‘‘T made my arrangements to proceed on 
wy way, (to Jilamerk, situated at the west 
side of the Nestorian Territory.) The parting 
scene was truly Oriental. The patriarch pre- 
sented me with a pair of scarlet shalwars, the 


library. It was the New Testament, written 
on parchment seven hundred and forty years 
ago, in the old Estrangelo character. His fa- 
vourite sister Helena furnished us wiih a store 
of provisions sufficient for a week, and sent 
me a pair of warm mittens, made by her own 
hands from the soft goat’s-hair of the country. 

** Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked 
upon my head, and ardent wishes were ex- 
pressed that 1 might return with associates, 
and commence among these mountains a simi- 
lar work to that in which we were engaged 
upon the plain. Our last repast was finished, 
the parting embrace was given, and I éet 
off towards the residence of Nooroolah Bey, 
the famous chief of the independent Hakary 
Koords. 


From Combe's Notes on the United States. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


We devoted four days to the enjoyment 
of this wonder of the world, and were not dis- 
appointed. ‘The first impression, however, 
must differ in every individual, according to 
the natural endowments and habitual activity 
of his faculties. 1 confess the first view did 
not awaken those profound emotions of as- 
tonishment, sublimity, and awe in me which 
are generally described as its effects on visiters. 
1 had read many descriptions and seen nu- 
merous pictures of the scene, and found its 
general features very much those which I had 
expected. [t excited my intellectual faculties 
too entirely to allow me to experience vivid 
emotions. The most forcible idea suggested 
was that of the astonishing power of gravita- 
tion. ‘The mass of waters rushed downwards 
with an indescribable momentum, and seemed 
to reveal to the senses the awful force of this 
mysterious influence. Above the falls the 
river runs over a bed of limestone; below 
them it has worn a deep channel in the rock, 
leaving high perpendicular walls on each side. 
The difference of level between the water on 
the upper and that on the lower beds of the 
rock is 158 feet 4 inches. The descending 
surface is perpendicular, and the whole waters 
of the St. Lawrence are precipitated over it 
in unbroken masses. The fall is fourteen 
miles from Lake Ontario, into which the waters 
flow; and it is obvious to the eye that they 
have excavated the deep channel all this dis- 
tance, and are still engaged in the work of ex- 
cavation. By observing the progress which 
they have made in certain spaces of time, 
data have been obtained for calculating the 
period which must have elapsed since the 
work began, and that which may be still re- 
quired before they shall deepen the whole 
course upwards to Lake Erie, about twenty 
miles. I became immersed in the contempla- 
tion of these ideas, and others of a similar des- 
cription, all allied to reason, and it was only 
bv degrees that the observing faculties and sen- 
timents awakened and came into communion 
with the scene. ‘They at last embraced it, dwelt 
on it, responded to it, thrilled with intense de- 
light, and carried it off indelibly impressed 
upon the memory and imagination. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt a 
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description of the Falls; this has often been 
fiven by abler pens. I may mention, howev- 
r, that after surveying them from the British | 
Side, the American side, and Goat Island in the | 
middle of the stream, under the rays of the | 
noontide sun of the 22d of June, and those of | 
a bright full moon at night; after seeing the 
most perfect solar rainbows lying at our feet 
by day, and lunar rainbows (like the ghosts | 
of those of the sun) by night; after listening | 
to the legends of Indians losing command of 
their canoes, and being precipitated over its 
brow and engulfed in the whirlpool below ; after 
frequent crossing and recrossing the foaming 
stream below the cataract in boats; and after 
descending by the Biddle staircase, and looking 
up to the world of water pouring down over- 
head ; in short, after dwelling for days on its 
every feature,—I was far less impressed by 
its sublimity than by its beauty: it is full of 
grace and majesty, and emotions of pleasure | 
were constantly predominant while I gazed on 
it. The Atlantic in the equinoctial gale of 
the 20th September, 1838, seen from the deck 
of the Great Western, far surpassed Niagara 
Falls in terrifie grandeur. My companion ac- 
curately described them in the following! 
words : * One sits and gazes one’s self out of | 
all thought, and into a delightful sort of reverie, 
which is interrupted only when some new effect 
of clouds or sunlight rouses one’s attention. I 
can only say, that I never saw such greens nor 
such whites as are presented by the rushing 
waters—nor such graceful motions, nor such 
delicate veils, nor such rainbows, nor listened 
to such lulling sounds! And all in the midst 
of more beauty of accompaniment than Ni- 
agara usually receives credit for. The banks 
of the river are high, steep, rocky, and wood- 
ed: and the water is a cool and lovely green. 
Goat Island is a little Eden, and all the ways 
leading to the falls are judiciously laid out.” 
The best guide to the falls is the admirable 
work of Mr. Ingraham of Boston. He is a 
man of taste and education, and passionately 
enamoured of the scene. We walked several 
miles down the river, and visited the ‘* Rapids,” 
but they merit no particular description. About 
two miles and a half below the village, the 
railroad approaches within a few yards of the 
brink of the precipitous bank of the stream, 
and at that spot, the falls themselves and sur- 
rounding scenery appear grouped together, and 
look like a living cabinet picture of the most 
exquisite gracefulness and beauty. 


Whatever has a tendency to loosen our affee- 
tions from mixed streams of refreshment, and 
and centre them in the great source, the well in 
ourselves springing up unto everlasting life, I 

more truly qualifies for service, than 
& situation replete with opportunities for the 
increase of human wisdom and activity in the 
visible church; which never fail to have in 
them their snares by gratifying self, if given 
way to, in one shape or another.—S. Grub’s 


Journal. 


Notice of an uncommonly tame and sensible 
Pine Marten. 
In June 1836 I obtained a very young Pine Marten, 


which in a short space of time became so domestic 
that he truly deserved the admiration of all who had 
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an opportunity of seeing him. ‘Ibis pretty little ani- | Jamaica, where he had spent several months 


mal went about freely through all the rooms of the 
house without doing harm to any one, played in the 
court-yard with my Danish dogs, often sprang upon 
their backs, and rode frequently upon the good patient 
beasts alter the manner of monkeys in a very comical 
style for a good distance. The dogs too were very tond 
of the Marten, and never showed signs of their in 
herited hatred ot such animals. In time he became 
so much attached to my person that he followed me 
everywhere, even into the neighbouring villages, just 
as only a dog or badger would do (see my remarks 
upon the badger in Wiegmann’s Archiv, 1837, Part 
11.) In these walks it wus very interesting to observe 
how he was able to overcome his natural innate pro- 
pensity for climbing up trees; for it very frequently 
happened that the desire of climbing up a tree seized 
him; yet as soon as he perceived that I had gone on, 
the little anima! hastened after me directly. Even 
upon long excursions to the o'd forests of the Carpa- 
thian mountains, at a distance of three and four (Ger- 
man) miles, the Marten was my faithful companion ; 
he swam through rivers and brooks with perfect ease 
like an otter: but the most remarkable thing besides 
was, that he never went very far from me; only once 
do | remember having lost him for some hours. ‘This 
happened in the following manner. 

On the 30th of August the gentle Marten followed 
me, as he always did on an excursion, into the part of 
the Carpathians which is called the Potoninen. I was 
busied in collecting the beautitul Curahus Sacheri in an 
enchanting spot, and quite forgot my Marten, who had 
jound a nest with young blackbirds just by, and was 
quietly devouring them, After a fortunate booty of 
Coleoptera 1 then wished to climb a lofty hill ecatled 
Paraska, but | missed the Marten and continued my 
way without him. How great was my joy, upon my 
return, after eight long hours, to find the sensible ani- 
mal again in the very meadow where I had lost him! 
— Wiegmann’s Archiv fir 1839. 
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SIXTH MONTH, 19, 1841. 





In our paper of last week was inserted the 
report made to our late yeatly meeting by its 
committee appointed fur the gradual civiliza- 
tion, &c., of the Indian natives, the interest of 
which was much enhanced by several touching 
extracts from communications received from 
different portions of the Seneca’s of ‘Tunesas- 
sah, Cold Spring and Tanawanda. As an ap- 
propriate appendage, a Friend of the State of 
New York has forwarded to us a newspaper, 
containing an address delivered before a Buf- 
falo audience some time since by a chief of the 
Seneca nation, in which the sad tale of their 
multiplied wrongs is depicted in strong and 
feeling, but by no means exaggerated language. 
A portion is inserted to-day—the remainder 
will follow next week. An appendix, con- 
sisting of a few documentary proofs, as speci- 
mens of the base collusion practised upon them, 
though considerably adding to the length, we 
shall also insert. 

Several of the newspapers of this country 
continue to give circulation to partial and ex- 
aggerated paragraphs, evidently dictated by 
persons not friendly to the operation of eman- 
cipation in the West Indies, especially as relates 
to the island of Jamaica. ‘The last number 
which has come to hand of the British and 
Foreign Anti‘Slavery Reporter, contains an 
article which we have transferred to our pages, 
as being well calculated to counteract those false 
statements. It is from the pen of the benevo- 
lent John Candler, who, it is known, is now 
in this country, on his return to England from 


in a close personal investigation into the true 
state of the case, as respects both the whites 
and the coloured labourers. An attentive con- 
sideration of the statistical facts, of which the 
article principally consists, will give much in- 
sight, not only into * the practical working of 
freedom,”’ but into ** the true cause of cony 
plaint where it was otherwise than happy.” 


FRIENDS’* ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 north ‘Tenth street; Wil- 
liam Jones, No. 326 Arch strcet; John G. 
Hoskins, No. 60 Franklin street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Laetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 








Diep, on the 3d instant, at the residence of his 
parents in this city, in the 20th year of his age, Em 
warp II. Bonsat, jr.. son of Edward H. and Lydia 
Bonsall. His disease, which was pulmonary con- 
sumption, commenced so mildly, and progressed for 
several months so free from active symptoms, as to 
leave his friends in doubt whether he was seriously 
diseased at all, until about the Ist of Seventh month, 
1539, when he was suddenly taken with a consider- 
able discharge of blood from the lungs. Difficulty of 
respiration immediately ensued, which, with debility, 
almost wholly inczpacitated him for bodily exertion. 
For the last nineteen months nearly, he was wholly 
confined to the house, not having been, even in one 
instance, to the door during that time; although he 
was able, uatil the close (with some assistance) to 
walk daily from and to his chamber, up one flight of 
stairs. During all this protracted period of suffering, 
and privation of the sources of external comfort and 
recreation, so freely partaken of by those who sur- 
rounded him—his resignation was so thorough, and his 
patience so exemplary and enduring, that it is believed 
he never once, either by word or motion, evidenced a 
wish that his situation had been different from what it 
was. Yet, although he never intimated that it woald 
be pleasant to luok abroad on the external face of na- 
ture, his was not a gloomy withdrawal from the world. 
He often took a cheerful, though subdued interest in 
matters which became the subject of conversation in 
his presence—and his countenance and deportment at 
all times gave evidence of a most satisfactory frame 
of mind. He was very conscientious, and had the 
cause and principles of truth and justice so much at 
heart, that, though naturally diffident and reserved, 
when occasion presented, from any thing which trans- 
pired in his presence,or came to his knowledge, either 
in word or action, he was bold in condemning what 
his nice discrimination convinced him was wrong, and 
in advocating and defending what was right. He 
said but little, as his difficulty of breathing was such 
as to make it desirable to avoid conversation when he 
could. Several hours before his close, he expressed a 
belief that his.departure was at hand, and he remained 
calm and composed until the last. 


————— eee 
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